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Editorial Notes 


In the September issue of The Gramophone, 
Compton Mackenzie made relevant 
editorial observations on the lack of dis- 
crimination among present-day music lis- 
teners. There is, in his estimation, ‘‘a too 
genial toleration of the third-rate and a really 
deplorable enthusiasm for the second-rate”’, 
that is 
listening” 


some 


“becoming a characteristic of public 
This applies both to concert au- 
diences as weil as radio listeners. ‘‘Private 
listening,” Mr. Mackenzie feels, ‘‘still re- 
mains critical and. gramophiles are mercifully 
free from the slight touch of hysteria which 
seems to affect the ears of concert audiences,” 
and, also, radio listeners. 

The condition of which the discerning edi- 
tor of The Gramophone speaks is not confined 
to the British Isles, 
try also. 


but exists in this coun- 
Commercialism dominates in the 
radio field, and is the mainspring of the rec- 
ord business. In the hall, we are 
perhaps better off as regards quality of our 
performances—particularly where orchestral 
fare is concerned—than the British. Yet, 
there is strong evidence that here, too, many 
programs are prepared with an eye to mass 
approval, inviting that ‘‘too genial toler- 
ation”’ and that ‘‘deplorable enthusiasm” to 
flourish. This condition is far worse in radio. 
The orchestral concerts on the airways this 


concert 


past summer were predominantly mediocre- 
And some of the best artists on the air, many 
of whom introduced to 
highly gifted performers of good music, are 
now demonstrating their musical talents in 
second- and third-rate music. 
trained for operatic and concert work, seldom 


were listeners as 


These singers, 


emerge as even engaging performers in the 
popular genre, and it might be observed that 
not infrequently the transition from the seri- 
ous to the popular and vice versa soon finds 
the artist not giving his or her best in either 
field. 

Mr. Mackenzie goes on to say discerningly: 
“Once upon a time, we looked to the gramo- 
phone to encourage enthusiasm for 
music. The way things are going now we 
shall presently have to look to the gramo- 
phone to curb public 
mediocrity.”” This can be taken two ways, 
although primarily Mr. Mackenzie intends 
it to imply that the gramophone can supply 
the best. As he further mere 
fact of a piano soloist’s being able play 
through a famous concerto without falling 
off his stool is not enough, and I do hope that 
some of the members of the audiences at the 
Albert Hall [in London] went home and re- 
peated to themselves on the gramophone one 


gC at rd 


passion for musical 


says: ‘‘The 


or two of the concerto performances I have 
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If they 


have wondered in 


listened to but abstain front naming. 


have, | am sure they must 
the tranquility of their own rooms what had 
recently \lbert 

How often we have turned off a per 


Hall 
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formance of a work on the 


made them go berserk at the 


radio and resorted 
to a worthy plaving of it on the phonograph. 
Many of 
through the years how thev have 
had to 


redeem them at home 


Written to us 
similarly 


shun por performances, 01 


with first-rate phono 


graphic material But altl h the phono 


ougl 


graph can supply the best, not infrequently 


it perpetuates the mediocre, and sometimes 
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irtists in purely meretrici 


music listeners and 








I ian lose friends of ours—read 
with interest Mr. Mackenzie's recent edi 
torial ‘How can the phonograph be relied 
upon ‘to curb public passion for mediocrity’ 
if people are unwilling or unable to compre 
hend vaiues?” one asked Second-rate at 
tists can be and are glorified clever pub 
cit ind the g iter percentage of music 
lovers rank thet is rst-rate | daresay 
whe vo uc! riticize a public idol, a 
lot f readers disbelieve in the alidity of 
r remarks. They seek guidance but dis 
( I 5s wort \ the rema ked on the 
Pen that sO ma Ol ¢ rine rtists have 
ece t! ( ~ d popt i 1 eT than 
good music 
Phe tirst speake s ite right in assum 
c lot of pe e question the validity 
of s e criticisi e assumption that no 
celebrity can do wrong is widespread. The 
uublic idol occupies a pedestal in the minds 
a ( mal H weve! it 18 a grave 
mistake to place the artist ahead of the art 
The emarlk i the se d listener brings 
st il ie ( es Ha Ing been denied 
recording pt eges for a period of two vears, 
the irtists are i dering to p blic taste 
either advised or inadvisedl depending 
n the point of vy one takes. Unquestion 
ibl he bull i the re rd buy1 y public 
want popular fare, and ood percentage of 
then wan t r kind i nusic the 
ike plaved ind su gy | the greatest artists 
is well is the pop ir ones i big name ap 
peal tremendous Peoy e Tee that that 
Dersol ndorses eir own likes and it is by 
this means. deplored br the critical and 
musical snobs, that many listeners have come 























































when they 
Many 
people who feel that good music is “high 
hat” i 


to know a great performer's art, 


might otherwise never have done so. 
stull 


achieve an appreciation of it 
circuitous routes they 


get acquainted with the art of a great per- 


through Sometimes, 


former through one of his renditions of a 


ilar composition; then, having learned 
} 
t 


to appreciate the art of the performer, they 


investigate his performances of sub 
much 


more 


stantial fare. How pioneer musical 


appreciation was done by sucl 
| 


cording a 


famous re- 
Me 
the inimitable 
Pheir 


ste pping stones 


tists of the is Caruso, 


\lma Gluck, 


Geraldine Farrar, we can neve 


past 
Cormack, and 
r know 
popular contributions were 
with many to an appreciation of their greater 
\lthough it is to be deplored 


people set up artistic 


re cordings. 


that before musical 
values, and expect and demand that great 
it should be 


noted that musical values can only be affirmed 


artists perform mediocre music, 


by the artist and in order to advance his art 
walk in the 


with the crowd before he 


widely it is necessary that he 


street, so to speak 
can expect the crowd to climb up to his level. 


If one feels inclined to criticize some of the 


musical fare which the record companies are 


putting out todav, it would be well for one 


to consider the position in which the com- 


1 


panies themselves were placed by the record- 


ing ban. During that lamentablk period in 


the histor of the phonograph, the com 


panies had a hard time finding consistently 


good material to release There was plenty 


scraping the bot 


But, 
observed, during this period 


of evidence that they were 
tom of the barrel rather desperately. 
it should be 
: tee 

en wider exploitation than 
\ clever de VICE 
the 
This is 


to see continued 


good music was g1 
popular must was the re 


issue of many of true masterpieces of 


phonographic art a procedure we 
should like 


ord sets ol 


Phe re are rec 


ten or more vears ago which be 


advantageously reissued and re-exploited each 
month along with the new rele vear in 


Ses 
and vear out. It isa grave mistake to think 


that modern reproduction nullifies the worth 


of recordings made a decade or more ), 


It should be taken into consideration by 


the critics of the record companies that they 


have not as vet had a fair chance to catch 


up on normal production Commitments 


with artists made before the record ban take 


Continued on page 56 
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A N 1 
EDVARD GRIEG 


lowing article by Edvard Grieg appeared in The Century Maga 


nuary 1894. It seems to us that Grieg’s appreciation of Schumann 


} 
/ 


: : 2 a on See : 
is bv no means dated, nor are the arguments he advances in tite latte) S Dé half 


; ; ‘ ; : 
any less valid with the passing of time. Since there are many among us who 


trl] ol ” : . annevel h» nw and h ty -Ie0" voter 
fill share the Wagnerian attitude toward Schumann and hts art, G leg s refer 


ence to Wt 


f 


91) law 
evel today 


lish writer, 


mann had 


Ilis must 


sta t] { 
tn OChuUME 
S (milan) 


Some vears ago 


it the piano, singt 


the coast of Norw: 


stranger st« pped uy 


lo 


tgner and his expression of distaste for Schumann does not appear 


1s raking 
Nevil 


a greater range than Chopin,” he has said, “but a lesser intensity 


up outmoded prejudices. We share the views of the Eng 








tsterre (whose name is familiar to our readers): “‘Schu 


is more decorative but less brilliant. Seldom does Schumann 

; ‘ : ‘ 
hut great is his power to soothe and console. The thoughts that arose 
mn took shape in a lyric beauty seldom surpassed. An evening of 


s mustc iy like a day in the famous Italian picture galleries. 


his music the soft, warm tone-color of the old masters, with here and 
fy ” , , , flrevae ” , ' | , 7 ] zi > ’ 
tan touch of something stronger and more emphatic. It possesses a 


> This is characteristic as illustrating the 
Part I ey ; ; ; 
intimate quality in Schumann’s art. To 
a young lady was sitting meet in quiet comprehension of the master 
ig. on board a steamer on during a mysterious tete-a-tete at a piano 
iv. When she paused, a that is genuinely Schumannesque. Schu 


» to her, introducing him mann has never ostentatiously summoned 


self as a lover of music. Thev fell into con anv body of adherents. He has been a comet 


versation, and had 


stranger exclaimed 


not talked long when the without a tail, but for all that, one of the 
: “You love Schumann? most remarkable comets in the firmament of 


Then we are friends!” and reached her his art. His worshippers have always been “‘the 


hand. 


single ones’. There is something in them of 
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and 
they are unhappily so apt to hide themselves 
and their admiration under the leaves of the 
‘Blue Flower” of romanticism, that it would 


the character of the sensitive mimosa; 


seem a hopeless undertaking even to gather 
them (as, for instance, the Wagnerians) into 
a close phalanx. Schumann has made his 
without 


that which lies in his works; 


way any other propaganda than 
and his progress 
has therefore been slow, and for this reason 
the Without attempting by 
artificial means to anticipate the future, he 
lived and labored in accordance with his own 
principle: greater 
artist, and all other things will come to you 


more secure. 


“Become only aa ever 


of their own accord 


A Widely Loved Composer 


That this principle was a sound one has 
been confirmed by the present generation, 
by whom Schumann's name is known and 
loved even to the remotest regions of the 
civilized world. It is not to be denied, how 
ever, that the best vears of his artistic ac 
tivity were lost without any comprehension 
of his significance, and when recognition at 
last began to come, Schumann's strength was 


broken. 


a vivid impression when, in the year of 1883, 


Of this melancholy fact I received 


I called upon his famous wife, Clara Schu- 
mann, in Frankfort on the Main. I fancied 
she would be pleased to hear of her husband's 
popularity in so distant a region as my na- 
tive country, Norway; 
taken. 
answered dismally, ‘““Yes, now " 

The influence which Schumann’s art has 
exercised and is exercising in modern music 


but in this I was mis- 


Her countenance darkened as she 


cannot be overestimated. In conjunction 
with Chopin and Liszt, he dominates at this 
time the whole literature of the piano, while 
the piano compositions of his great contem- 
porary Mendelssohn, which were exalted at 
Schumann's expense, would seem to be van- 
ishing from the concert program. In con- 
junction with his predecessor Franz Schu- 
bert, and in a higher degree than any con- 
temporary ,—not even Robert Franz excepted, 
he pervades the literature of the musical 
while even here Mendelssohn is 
What a strange retribu- 


It is the old story of Nemesis, 


“romance” 
relegated ad acta. 
tion of fate! 
Mendelssohn received, as it were, more than 
his due of admiration in Schu- 
mann, less than his due. had to 


advance; 
Posterity 
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balance their accounts. But it has, accord- 
ing to my opinion, in its demand for justice 
identified itself so completely with Schumann 
his cause that Mendelssohn has been 
unfairly treated or directly wronged. This 
is true, however, only as regards the above 


and 


mentioned genres, the piano and the musical 
romance. In orchestral compositions Men- 
delssohn still maintains his position, while 
Schumann has taken a place at his side as his 
equal. I say his equal, for surely no signifi- 
cance can be attached to the circumstance 
that a certain part of the younger generation 
(Wagnerians chiefly) fallen into the 
habit of treating Schumann, as an orchestral 
These enthusiasts, 


have 


composer, de haut en bas. 
being equipped with an excess of self-esteem, 
and holding it to be their duty to level every- 
thing which, according to their opinion, inter- 
feres with the free view of the Bayreuth 
master, venture to shrug their shoulders at 
Schumann's deny his 
symphonic sense, to attack the structure of 
They do 


instrumentation, to 


his periods and his plastic faculty. 
not even hesitate to characterize his entire 
orchestral composition as a failure; and in 
order to justify this indictment, they pro- 
pound the frank declaration that his orches- 
tral works are only instrumental piano-music. 
The fact that Schumann did not occupy him 
self with Mendelssohn's formally piquant et- 
fects, and was not an orchestral virtuoso in 
the style of Wagner, is turned upside down 
in the effort totally to deny him both the 
plastic sense and the faculty of instrumenta- 
tion. At refrain from 
recognizing all the ideal advantages that 
primarily make Schuman the world-conquer- 
ing force he has now virtually become. 


the same time they 


Propaganda of Conceit 


All this appears too ridiculous, too stupid, 
to be in need of refutation. Nevertheless, 
this propaganda of pure conceit has of late 
become so prevalent that it has gained a cer- 
tain authority, and has even found a most 
It would 
therefore seem to be the appropriate time for 
It is perfectly 
had its 
origin. It in the 
vear 1879 an article appeared in the Bay- 
reuther Blaetter entitled Schu- 
mann’'s Music, signed Joseph Rubinstein, but 
(this is an open secret) unquestionably in- 


sensational expression in the press. 


investigating it a little closely. 


well known where the commotion 


will be remembered that 


Concerning 
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spired, by no less a man than Richard Wag- 
ner. The style, the tone, as well as the in- 
considerate audacity with which the writer 
hurled forth his taunts, the public recognized 
as truly Wagnerian, and promptly desig- 
nated the Bayreuth master as the one who 
must bear the responsibility of its author- 
ship, in spite of the fact that he had attempted 
to disguise himself by simpler constructions 
than those which we recognize in his public 
writings. In this incredible production Schu 
mann’s art is by all possible and impossible 
means reduced ad absurdum. Not a shred 
of honor is left toit. The very greatest qual- 
ities of the master—his glowing fancy and 
his lofty Ivrical flights—are dragged down 
into the dirt, and described as the most mon- 
strous conventionality. His orchestral mu 
sic, his piano compositions, his songs—all are 
treated with the same contempt. One does 
not know which ought to be the greater ob- 
ject of astonishment, the man who did put 
his name to this pamphlet, or the man who 
did not. The former is said to have been one 
of Wagner’s piano lackeys, who was con- 
temptible enough to allow himself to be used 


as a screen. 


Wagner vs. Schumann 


Upon Wagner's relation to Schumann this 
article throws so interesting a light that it 
cannot well be overlooked. As a matter of 
course, Wagner as a man is here left out of 
consideration. And from out of the depth 
of my admiration for Wagner the artist, | 
can only affirm that he was as one-sided as 
he was great. As regards Schumann, the 
very opposite is true. He was anything but 
one-sided. He is, in most respects, a re- 
markable counterpart to Liszt. The rare 
faculty of both these masters of recognizing 
anything great and new that was stirring 
about them forms a contrast, as beneficent 
as it is evident, to the unintelligent and illib 
eral view of the greatest contemporary talents 
which is so prominent a trait of Wagner, and 
(in his attitude toward Schuman) also of 
Mendelssohn. Compare only the harsh judg- 
ments of Wagner on Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms—to name only the most im- 
portant—with Schumann’s warm and sym- 
pathetic criticism of the great men of his 
day, as it is found on nearly every page of 
his collected writings; and it will be neces- 
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sary to take exception to the poet's declara- 
tion, ‘Alles grosse ist einseitig.”’ 

Schumann has indeed raised a most beauti- 
ful monument to himself in his unprejudiced 
judgments of all that was considerable among 
his surroundings. I need only refer to his 
introduction into the musical world of such 
names as Berlioz, Chopin, Brahms, Gade, 
etc. We find him in his youth so busily oc- 
cupied in clearing the way for others that we 
are left to wonder how, at the same time, he 
found it possible to develop his own deep 
soul as he must have done in the first great 
creative period of his life, which was chiefly 
devoted to piano-music. What a new and 
original spirit! What wealth, what depth, 
what poetry, in these compositions! The 
Fantasia in C major, with its daring flight, 
and its hidden undertone for him who listens 
secretly (fuer den heimlich lauscht), as the 
motto declares; his F sharp minor Sonata, 
with its romantic enthusiasm and its bur- 
lesque abandon; Kreisleriana, Carnival, 
Davidsbuendlertaenze, Novelettes,—only to 
name a few of his principal works,—what a 
world of beauty. what intensity of emotional 
life, are hidden in these! And what bewitch- 
ing harmony—out of the very soul of the 
piano—for him who is able to interpret, for 
him who can and will hear! But the above 
mentioned Bayreuth hireling has not taunts 
enough for Schumann’s piano-music, which 
he finds to be written in a certain virtuoso 
style that is, after all, absolutely false and 
external. ‘‘The difficult passages in Schu- 
mann,” he says, “are effective only when, as 
is mostly the case, they are brought out ob- 
scurely and blurred.”’ 


Unjust Criticism 


A poor witticism! And then this talk about 
virtuoso style, falseness, and objectiveness 
in Schumann's piano-phrasing! Can any- 
thing more unjust be imagined? For one 
ought rather to emphasize his moderation in 
his use of virtuoso methods, as compared, 
for instance, with Liszt or Chopin. And to 
accuse him of unadaptability for the piano, 
amounts of course to a denial of familiarity 
with the piano. 

It is a fact, however, well known to every 
genuine piano-player that Schumann could 
not have written a single one of his many 
piano compositions without the most inti- 
mate familiarity with the subtlest secrets of 
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that instrument. Nor need anyone be told 


that he was a most admirable player. One 
of the best friends of Schumann's vouth, 
Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel, teacher at the 
Leipzig Conservatory, with whom I often 


talked about the 


sad pleasure tl 


master, used to recall with 


1@ Many evenings, in the olden 


time, when he would sit at twilight in the 
corner of Schumann's 


den, and 
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here, too, some of his most beautiful inspira- 
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taken to out a long-cherished 


plan to visit Italy, and was therefore in a 


steps carry 
dilemma. 


“Remain here and write the quartets,” 
was Mendelssohn's counsel, which Schumann 
accepted. He remained in Leipzig, and con 
centrated the whole strength of his soul upon 
the completion of the task which he had set 
When 
ceived the quartets, he is reported to have 
said: “‘I that 


had gone to Italy.” 


himself. Mendelssohn, however, re- 


rather wish now Schumann 


Mendels- 


sohn never, or at least very rarely, departed 


We ought not to wonder at this. 


in his works for stringed instruments from 
the severest principle ot pols phony, as prac 
ticed by Haydn, Mozart, and by Beethoven 
in his earlier works. Schumann had his roots 
rather in the later works of Beethoven, where 

as is also the case with Schubert—he is not 


afraid of applying homophony, or even sym- 





phonic orchestral style, in quartets for stringed 
instruments. Upon this fact, in part, rests 
the opinion that Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, though they may be named as con- 
temporaries, are yet far apart, the former 
closing a great artistic period, the classic, and 
the latter preparing and introducing a no less 
great one, the romantic. Both masters met, 
But 
they certainly did not pass each other coldly 
bv. 


as it were, upon the same threshold. 


On the contrary, they paused to ex- 
It is not to 
be denied, however, that it would have been 
better for Schumann if he had listened less 
to Mendelssohn’s maxims and set more store 


change many a winged word. 


by hisown. His admiration for Mendelssohn 
is beautiful, but there is in this beauty a cer 
tain weakness, and this is perhaps closely 


connected with his later tragic fate. 


To be 


continued) 
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FLORESTAN: THE LIFE AND WORK 

OF ROBERT SCHUMANN, by Robert 
Schauffler. 574 pp. New York: 
Holt & Co., $3.75. 


Haven 








Henry 


A This book is a worthy companion to Mr. 
Schauffler’s penetrating studies of Beethoven 
and Brahms, and is one of the best musical 
biographies that have appeared in a long 
time. Those who have read Mr. Schauffler’s 
earlier books are familiar with his lively style 
ind eminent readability. 


Phe 


alf the book, with a chapter on Schumann 


biographical section occupies about 


as critic; while the discussion of the music 
culminating in a chapter entitled ‘What 
music Schumannian?”’ 


nakes Schumann's 


takes up the remainder. There are upwards 


of 250 musical examples, three copious in 


dices, a detailed list of compositions, a bibli 
ography and a record list. The last two are 
1ot overly exhaustive. 
\Ir. Schauftler goes to original sources for 
uch of his biographical material, and picks 


it salient points in the letters and diaries in 


ber, 1945 


order to build up his portraits of both Robert 
and Clara. Schauffler shows the latter to be 
a somewhat less fine musician than is general 
ly supposed, and brings forth evidence to 
prove that she was not always capable of 
\lthough 
she was a superb executive artist, her taste 


appreciating Robert’s best music. 
was sometimes deplorable. Despite the fanci 

ful title and chapter-headings, the biography 
is factual and critical, and not fictionalized. 
Schauffler presents a complete study of the 
composer, resorting to quotations from other 
authorities when he needs them for the pur 

pose of completing the picture. 

Much original thinking. and esthetic re- 
search has gone into the making of this book. 
Witness, for example, Schauffler’s animad 
versions on the musical setting of poetry—a 
most stimulating discussion, containing much 
food for thought, whether or not one agrees 
with the writer’s conclusions. 

But if we are aroused by passages of keen 
insight, we are also disturbed by others of 
disconcerting futility, such as the occasional- 
ly infelicitous similes, and references to pres- 
















































ent-day persons and places which will mean 
Further- 
the author indulges in fruitless remi- 


little to readers of a later decade. 
more, 
niscence-hunting, that favorite indoor sport 
This is all 
the more surprising, because Mr. Schauffler 


of a certain tvpe of musical mind. 


is most assuredly musician enough to realize 
that 
common stock-in-trade of all composers, just 


certain melodic progressions are the 


as word-phrases are of poets. Some quoted 
examples are so far-fetched as to be absurd. 
For example, one motive he calls the “Schein 
motive” because it occurs in some piece by 
that composer, whereas it is found frequently 
in 17th-century music, even before Schein. 
Ironically, on page 219, Schauffler quotes 
from a letter of Schumann to Liszt: ‘‘No- 
body is entirely original’. 

It isa cause for gratification that Schauffler 
refutes the charge that Schumann’s music is 
This is true in 


rhythmically monotonous. 


some measure, but in his finest and most en 
during works he usually gets away from this 
weakness. But all the great composers, in 
their less inspired moments, have displayed 
the fault in This 
criticism of Schitumann’s music appeared orig- 
atter 


same varving degrees. 


inally shortly his death, and has been 


repeated parrot-wise by writers who never 


took the trouble to investigate the subject 
at first hard, so that the legend has been 
ablished. 


present reviewer, for the purpose of disprov 


fairly well es Some vears ago the 


ing the charge. made a systematic study of 
the bulk of Schumann 


the same conclusions as dces Mr. Schauffler, 


’s music, and came to 
namely, that the passages in Schumann that 
are too square-cut and rhythmically monot 


onous occur far more rarely than is generally 


supposed. But edmittedly they go far to- 
ward spoiling some of his finest works; for 
example, the Piano Quartet, the Third String 
Quartet and the Fourth Symphony. On the 


other hard, the principal themes of the Third 


Symphony, the Piano Fantasia and the Cello 
Concerto belie the claim that Schumann's 
music is shert-winded and rhythmically mo 


notonous 
A far more Mr. 


Schaufttler seems to have overlooked) is Schu- 


serious charge (which 


mann’s occasional over-ripe sentimentality 
bordering on mawkishness, such as’ one finds 


in the Cello Concerto, the Andante and Vart- 


ations (for two pianos), and the slow move- 
ments of the Piano Quartet and the D Minor 
Violin Sonata. 

Then there is the charge that Schumann 
Granted that he had 
not the architectonic powers of a half-dozen 


was not a svmphonist. 


of his predecessors; but neither had many 
other composers who are generally considered 
symphonic writers. The subject is a big one 
and can not be elaborated upon in a review 
of this length. It is true, of course, that 
conductors eschew Schumann because of his 
ineffective orchestration. They are the or- 
chestral counterparts of pianists who fight 


shy of the Mozart Well 


Tempered Clavier, ignoring intrinsic musical 


concertos and the 


But Schumann's orchestration ts not 
‘“bad’’—it simply lacks color. In 
general, there are more flagrant examples of 


values. 
actually 


emptiness and bad balance in some of the 
composers who are ranked ahead of Schu- 
mann in other respects. 

One of Schumann’s virtues, which Schauf- 
fer touches upon and which has been too 
little appreciated before, is, although a nega- 
tive one, nevertheless worthy of considera- 
tion, namely, that Schumann “knew when 
Whatever architectonic faults we 
may find in Schumann (and there are many), 


to stop”. 
redundancy was not one of them, as it is in 
Schubert and Bruckner, and even Beethoven 
on occasion. And, lastly, Schumann owned 
that most essential quality of a truly great 
artist: he never wrote a note of music that 
Was not sincerely felt. 

Schumann's influence on later composers, 
though not always for the best, was greater 
than most present-day musicians realize, Mr. 
Schauffler included, perhaps. He left a defi- 
nite imprint on such composers as Tchaikov- 
sky, the Russian nationalists, Fauré, Grieg, 
Franck and the early Strauss. But he was 
also the fountain-head of hundreds of imi- 
tators of his highly original small piano pieces 
who gave questionable pleasure to legions of 
amateur pianists during the latter half of the 
19th centurv. 

Florestan is a 
musical library, and a 
of Schumann's subtly intuitive art. 
far the 
language books on this noble and manly 
Henry S. Gerstlé 


valuable addition to any 
for all lovers 
It is by 


the English- 


“must” 
satisfactory of 


most 


composer. 
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A TRADITIONAL ROGUE 
Till Eulenspiegel in Literature and Music 





By Sydney Grew 


We often say with regard to some particu- 
lar book, that we envy anyone who is yet to 
have the joy of reading it for the first time; 
and we can say the same about Richard 
Strauss’ tone-poem, Till Eulenspiegel. It 
has a literary program: the listener profits 
by knowledge of the program; and the music 
is not fully intelligible unless correlated with 
its story. But the work is bright, active, and 
rich in tuneful matter of the German folk- 
song type; the form is as clear as a piece of 
fine architecture; the composer’s technique, 
alike of thought and expression, is masterly; 
and the dramatic situations and _ pictorial 
points, however far they go beyond the ordi- 
nary logic of the art of music, do not obscure 
the musical ideas or upset the form. There- 
fore Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel can at first 
exist for the music lover simply as a splendid 
orchestral Scherzo,—a piece of high spirited, 
expressive music, vibrant with youthful 
energy and glowing with color; and the lis- 
tener is very fortunate who is in a position 
to regard it so for a while. 

Till Eulenspiegel is a German folk-hero. 
He was a peasant, born somewhere about 


October, 1945 


1300, and dying at Moellen, near Luebeck, 
in 1350. Kneitlingen in Brunswick was his 
birthplace. There is a passage about him in 
Carlyle’s German Literature of the 14th and 
15th Centuries: 

‘“‘We may say that to few mortals has it been 
granted to earn such a place in universal history 
as Till; for now, after five centuries, his native 
village is pointed out with pride to the traveller, 
and his tombstone, with a sculptured pun on 
his name (an owl, and a glass), still stands, or 
pretends to stand, at Moellen, where since 1350 
his once nimble bones have been at rest.” 

Till is indeed one of the rogues who have 
a place in “universal history’. The story of 
his gaming and jesting, his practical jokes 
and general bad behavior, became traditional 
in the 50 years following his death: which 
was the period when German folk song and 
poetry rose to their great heights, and when 
the ‘‘comic anecdote”’ was a popular form of 
literature. 

Thus Till flourished as a tradition in the 
period of the Mastersingers. The story of 
him was collected and published in the last 
quarter of the 15th century, and the book 
was quickly translated into seven or eight 
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however blunt to us, 
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makes a murmuring 


Starts again 
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I have command hundred and fifty such 
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asked the ¢ mposer to explain the poetic 


basis of the work, he had this answer: ‘It is 


t program. 
the 


possible for me to furnish 


ito Words the thoughts which 
SEVET il incidents ol the stor, suggested to 


me, | could not make the explanation ade 


quate, and | might even give rise to offense. 


| el 


selves to crack the 


me leave it, then, to my hearers them 


hard nut which the rogue 


has given them. It must suffice if I point 


out the two Till motives, which in manifold 


disguises, mocds and situations pervade the 


work up to the catastrophe when, after he 
has been condemned to death. Till is strung 
For the 


up by the hangman. rest, let yvour 


audience guess at the iIkes.”’ 

his was in the autumn of 1895, the work 
having been announced as completed during 
(People hi 


title that it would prove 


the summer id fancied from the 
a comic opera.) It 
was produced at the second of the Guerzenich 
Concerts for the season of 1895-6 (Nov. 5th). 


Phere was another novelty on the program, 


a piece for chorus and orchestra by a von 
Othegraven, entitled Event) on Golgotha. 
The good people of Cologne seem to have 


but to some otf us the juxtaposi 


like d Val ety 


tion of these two pictures,—medieval Ger 


many, scene of Till’s exploits, and Golgotha 


would be a trifle offensive 
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It was, as I have already shown, Strauss’ 
habit to send out without explanation works 
written to an elaborate literary program. He 
used to say, “I want you to listen to the 
music simply as music, helped only by the 
title.” But by the time a Strauss tone-poem 
had been in the world a couple of vears, it 
would become adorned with a precise and 
searching lvrico-dramatic exposition, so that 
it was, in effect, opera distilled into the 
smaller receptacle of the symphony. 

The composer has been criticized for this 
habit of his. People have said, ‘How absurd, 
to ask us to listen to music written to a pro 
gram without official information as to what 
that program is!’ But the composer was 
No doubt his keen 


business instinct prompted him to set the 


wiser than his judges. 


musical world these temporary puzzles, for 
he knew the puzzle would provoke discussion. 
Beyond that, however, was the operation of 
a fine artistic nature. It does not matter 
how intricately and intimately a piece of 
music may be “‘programmic’’, in the ultimate 
issue it must have power of the abstract or 
pure kind; that is, it must justify and sup 
port itself simply.as music. 

The history of music proves the truth of 
this statement. \s great art escapes the 
tone and manner of its generation, so it 
escapes its immediate purpose and intention; 
in the case of music, it escapes the dogma of 
its religion, if it is religious music,—its drama, 
if it is operatic,—and where program music 
is concerned, it escapes its pictorial and illus 
trative framework. Knowledge of the dogma, 
the opera, and the program, are necessary for 
our full understanding and appreciation of 
the music, and the more we are imbued with 


the spit 


of the original idea that inspired 
the creative artist, the more we shall be 
But none the less the 


work exists fundamentally in the world that 


moved by the We rk. 


lies beyond this domain of the exact and the 
tangible; and we are wise to learn a piece of 
program music first as a piece of ordinary 


music before we set about learning it other 


Strauss, then, exercised artistic wisdom 
when he so planned matters that people had 
to take his works for a time more or less as 
examples of ordinary music. He also exer 
cised courage, since his works were bound to 
be misunderstood. 


But eventually. when the time seemed 


1945 


ripe, he would take a copy of the score, write 
on it the literary or pictorial idea of the dif 
ferent sections and indicate the ‘happen 
ings’ (such as the couple of notes that ex 
press Till’s execution by hanging*, and then 
hand the score to his official commentator 
for the ¢ x position to be published in a little 
brochure. 

lhe form of Strauss’ tone-poem is that of 
the sonata: (1) Exposition, (11) Develop 
ment, (II1) Recapitulation. But the De 
velopment here consists of variations and 
episodes and so this second portion of the 
work is cast into the form of the classical 
rondo. The Recapitulation is not only a de 
velopment of the two main themes, but it 
‘ecovers the subjec t of one of the epise ides of 
the second portion. Then there are a little 
Prologue of five bars, and an Epilogue which 
is an expanded version of the Prologue. 
(These opening and closing passages are con 
structed on the second subject.) 

The 1st subject and the 2nd are present 
all through the work. They undergo an 
amazing number of modifications and adapia- 
tions, some of which convert them into melo 
dies of the German folk-song type. New 
themes appear im the episodes of the second 
portion of the work; these again are of the 
German folk-song character. 

The following table ot the form is disposed 
on the four parts of the new Victor recording 
made by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky 
(a review of this set will be found elsewhere 
in this issue): 

SIDE I 
Prologue 
I. Exposition: 

Ist subj ct: toa climax of detached chords, 
ending on a sustained chord in strings and 
horns 

2nd subject: clarinet lead, then trombones, 
etc. This is a lengthy section; it ends with a 
plain close in F major, the key of the work, out 
of which the violas continue with a single note. 
II. Variations and Episodes 

Variation No. 1: the music is at first almost 
Mozartean; then, with a sharp crack, it be 
comes for a scrambled moment very lively. 
\fter a minute break, it continues quietly, but 
swiftly. 


*There was no hangman’s drop in Till’s days 
Instead, the victim was swung off a cart, and 
the executioner sat on his or her shoulders to 
hasten the strangulation. Strauss, picturing 
the modern drop, commits an anachronism. 
Few seem to have noticed this point 













SIDE II 


Episode No. 1: asa German folk song. There 
is a pendant in the form of some sliding chords. 
The is a downward glissando in the solo 
violin 


Variation No. 2 to be recognized immediate- 
ly as love music. Dignity and strength char- 
acterize the latter parts of this section 


Episode No another chord of quasi-folk 
song, very different in nature from that of the 
earlier episode This episode ends with a trilled 
chord. Out of the chord comes the most like- 
able little melody imaginable,—a ‘‘street song”’ 
idea, which is followed by a bit of contempla- 
tive music, which begins toward the end of side 
two and continues 


close 


SIDE Ill 


The street song and the meditation form the 
Bridge to the 


























III. Recapitulation 

The 1st subject and the 2nd are announced 
and developed afresh, as in the Exposition. The 
first climax contains the 1st subject squared 
into the plain, straight rhythm of a march. 

The Recapitulation continues with a simul- 
taneous working-out of the two subjects. The 
music is brilliantly scherzando. 

The second (and last) climax of the Recapitu- 
lation begins to repeat the theme of the Ist 
Episode. But that theme is abruptly cut short, 
and the Coda starts. 

Coda 

The Coda portrays a highly dramatic situa- 
tion. Yet in the matter of musical construc- 
tion, it is a solid sequel to the swift and rhap- 
sodical movement of the work up to this point. 


SIDE IV 
Epilogue 
First the tender version of the 2nd subject, 
and then a rapid, lively ending. 





A SUMMARY TO NEEDLE EXPERIMENTS 





By Mathew T. Jones 


The reasons why no specific needles may 
be recommended for given records should be 
obvious from my article (September issue) 
and from the following discussion in regard 
to my own experiences. 

It is my contention that no pickup that re- 
quires more than two ounces of needle pres- 
sure to track properly should be used with 
permanent fibre (thorn) 
needles changed frequently are probably the 
best that can be used with such pickups. Of 
the lighter pickups, it will prove difficult to 
obtain clear sound reproduction with some 
owing to inadequate design; many of the 
pickups built into record changers are in this 
class. Crystal pickups require careful selec- 
tion of the cartridges because there exists 


needles; steel or 


great variation in these, even of a given 
model; some produce considerable distortion. 
Pickups that have been tried by me and their 
characteristics observed are described below. 

1. Astatic B-10. This arm is well designed 
but the B-2 cartridge requires too much 
needle pressure and exhibits a bad peak 
around 3000 to 4000 cycles, which makes for 


screamy tone with a high fidelity sound 


a 





system. The head, however, can be easily 
modified to accommodate the Astatic L-25 
cartridge, which is free of the peaks and which 
can be operated at a lighter needle pressure. 
The arm should be counterbalanced to one 
and a quarter to one and one-half ounces 
needle pressure for Star Sapphire needles 
(and probably for any similar semi-perma- 
nent type of needle), and to one and three- 
quarters ounces pressure for straight, short 
needles. With this combination, the quality 
of sound reproduction is generally excellent, 
and interchangeable needles allow choosing 
the right needle to fit the groove. 
2. Astatic FP-18. This, in my estimation, 
is the best of the permanent unirs with a 
built-in needle, outside of some of the very 
expensive magnetic units. It produces no 
tracking difficulties in spite of the one-ounce 
needle pressure and the point radius is right 
for more than half of the commercial records. 
However, needle life is only 300 to 500 
double-faced 12-inch records and replacement 
is expensive ($8.00). The wider-range FP-38 
unit possesses no advantage over the FP-18 
as far as commercial recordings are concerned. 
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3. Audak Pro-2. This is my choice as by 
far the best pickup for use with commercial 
records but great care must be taken in its 
handling and the associated equipment must 
be suitable. Since this pickup is made at a 
low impedance, it requires a transformer to 
alter the impedance. It is not a unit for gen- 
eral public use because of its delicateness, 
moreover the average radio-phonograph pos- 
sesses insufficient gain and bass boost to use 
it successfully. However, the manufacturer 
is most cooperative and quite honest in his 
statements regarding its function on a given 
machine. The Audak Pro-2 has produced 
no tracking difficulties with any shape or 
size of needle and the life of a Star Sapphire 
properly used in it seems to be in excess of 
1000 double-faced 12-inch records. In spite 
of its wide range (flat to 8500 cycles), hiss 
and scratch are materially less than with 
crystal units of lesser range. The L-18 
Audak unit gives good results also and is less 
delicate but its higher needle pressure re- 
duces needle life and the frequency response 
is not as uniform. 


4. Brush PL-20. This unit sounds no bet- 
ter than the Astatic FP-18 or FP-38 units 
and is subject to considerable tracking diffi 
culties. It is very sensitive to levelling and 
vibration which sometimes causes groove 
jumping. It also requires a factory job to 
change needles, which last 300 to 500 double- 
faced 12-inch records. The cost is $4.00. 

In using the Astatic B-10, L-25 combina- 
tion or the Audak Pro-2 pickups, the follow- 
ing is my experience with needles. 


1. Interchangeable Needles. 

(a) Metal. All cause considerably more 
record wear than sapphire or fibre (thorn) 
needles and generally do not give as clear 
repreduction. My opinion is that if the 
needle wears to fit the groove according to 
the accepted theory, the particles of metal 
and record material that must be ground off 
are left in the grooves. The needle can 
quickly deve'op a sharp cutting edge which 
can dig the grooves, particularly in loud 
passages. However, Victor Red Seal needles 
are considered by many as best where a large 
needle radius is called for, and Duotone filter 
point or shadowgraphed needles where a 
small radius is required. Needles must be 
changed very often at much shorter intervals 
than most manufacturers recommend. 
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(b) Fibre or Thorn. These needles can 
be very good and cause little record wear if 
the following precautions are taken. The 
needles must be thoroughly dehydrated by 
keeping in a dessicator until the moment of 
use (see my article in the September issue). 
A particular sharpening technique must be 
developed which uses very light pressure 
with a good rotation sharpener. This type 
of needle must be sharpened at least every 
two sides and preferably every side. Thorn 
needles will not work well in any event with 
records that require a large point radius. 
With the above conditions met, thorns have 
caused no perceptible wear. A slight boost 
of the treble tone control is necessary for the 
best frequency response. In humid weather, 
it will be found impossible to maintain the 
needle point sufficiently dehydrated and re- 
production will suffer accordingly. The best 
results have been obtained by me from Duo- 
tone Cactus and by others with the B.C.N. 
Emerald; satisfactory results on occasion 
have been got by me from Kacti and Grey- 
thorne needles. Many others currently on 
the market are not satisfactory. Since thorns 
in constant use generate heat which is not 
dispersed as with a steel needle, and since 
they require sharpening constantly, their use 
in a changer cannot be completely endorsed. 


2. Permanent Needles. 


(a) Precious Metal. Because of short life, 
erratic point shape or poor design, few of 
these are satisfactory. However, the Fideli- 
tone ‘Floating Point’’ needle seems best, but 
it has an objectionable peak around 3000 to 
4000 cycles. I am told that the Fidelitone 
“Master” is preferable and does not have 
this peak, moreover that it is more uniform 
in size and better polished, but I have not to 
date made any tests with this newer needle. 
The Pfanstiehl needle gives scratchy, dis- 
torted reproduction and wears rapidly as 
well. I found its maximum life ran around 
100 double-faced 12-inch records, and in some 
cases it lasted only 50 double-faced sides. 

(b) Jewel Points. The Duotone Star Sap- 
phire is the only satisfactory needle I have 
found. The Walco Trutrac is fairly good 
where a .0025 to .0030” radius is desired but 
is too bulky, and has too much offset. More- 
over, | am given to understand that this 
needle has been known to break in changer 


(Continued on page 56) 
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RIGHARD CROOK 


Stephen Foster Album: Richard Crooks sing 
ten Foster melodies, including Old Folks A 
Home, Old Black Joe and My Old Kentuck 
Home. Ask for RCA Victor Album M-354, $4.25 


PIERRE MONTEL 


Scheherazade: Under Pierre Monteux’sil- 
liant direction, Rimsky-Korsakoffs delitful 
music of the Arabian Nights takes oaew 
beauty. Ask for Album M/DM-920, 35. 


LEOPOLD STOKOWS! 


Music from “Carmen”: Leopold Stokowski elucts 
the New York City Symphony Orchestra in oaf its 
first recordings—a sparkling performance. Ask RCA 
Victor Album ML/DM-1L002, 54.50. 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT: 


None But the Lonely Heart: Sung by Gladys Swarth 

































out in a stirring performance. Ask for RCA Victor ‘ 4 
Record 10-1166. 75¢. Look for the attractive display ~—8 
at vour RCA Victor dealer's, * é 





Buy Victory Bonds 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS APON 


Listen to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 p.m., Eastern Time, over NBC. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 





























IN RCA VICTOR'S FEATURED 
RECORDINGS FOR OCTOBER 


* Richard Crooks in a never-to-be-forgotten perform- 
ance of heartwarming Stephen Foster melodies ... 
Pierre Monteux conducting the San Francisco Sym- 


phony Orchestra in a shimmering interpretation of 





‘olks A Scheherazade . . . Gladys Swarthout’s pure mezzo- 
— soprano in Tehaikovsky’s immortal None But The 
94.29 zi 


Lonely Heart... Leopold Stokowskiand the New York 


City Symphony playing gay. colorful Music from 


“Carmen”... this thrilling program can be yours when- 
ever you choose on RCA Victor Red Seal Records. 
mteux wil- 
Ts delitful 


akes ome w 


P0, SS. 


TN 


owski chucts 
tra in o@f its 
‘e. Ask RCA 


Ask for these recordings at vour RCA Vietor dealer’s. 


OTHER DISTINGUISHED RED SEAL 
RELEASES FOR OCTOBER 


: Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor; 
Leo Litwin, Pianist: Warsaw Concerto. Record 11-8863, 81.00. 


Raya Garbousova, ‘Cellist: ‘Cello Melodies, including musie 
= of Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Wagner and Bach. Erich-Itor Kahn 
at the Piano. Album M-LOLT, $3.50. 





Al Goodman and his Orchestra: If | Loved You; ’'m Always 


Chasing Rainbows. Record 28-0402, $.75. 
José Iturbi, Pianist: Clair de Lune—Debussy: Liebestraum 
No. 3—Liszt. Record 11-8851, $1.00 


Patrice Munsel, Soprano: Je Suis Titania (Mignon): Salut 
4 Toi, Soleil (Le Cog d Or). Vietor Orchestra, Sylvan Levin, 
Conductor. Record 11-8886, 51.00. 


Eleanor Steber, Soprano: Porgi Amor: Dove Sono (The 
Marriage of Figaro). With Victor Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf, 
Conductor. Record 11-8850, $1.00 





Swarth 
\ Victor 


display 


Lawrence Tibbett. Baritone: “\ Lawrence Tibbett Pro- 


eram: | Got Plenty o Nuttin’: kri Tu (Uhe Masked Ball): 
On the Road to Mandalay and five other favorites. Orchestral 
accompaniments conducted by Alexander Smallens, Na 
thaniel Shilkret and Wilfred Pelletier; Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Giulio Setti. Album 
M-LOIS, $4.50. 


{Ul prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes 
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FROM DUET 


TO SEXTET 





By Stephen Fassett 


Part 4 
In January 1908 Victor released two of the 
recordings that the celebrated Italian bari- 


tone, Mattia Battistini, had recently made 
for The Gramophone Company in Milan. 
The European editions bore orange labels 
instead of the usual red ones, a special classi 
fication which Battistini, who regarded him 
self as the king of baritones, had demanded 
and received because he felt his discs should 
be distinguished from those of other singers. 
But if the Victor officials had ever heard of 
this agreement between Battistini and their 
allied company, they ignored it; in the Unit- 
ed States Battistini was a red seal artist 
whether he liked it or not. 

What concerns us now, however, is not the 
color of the labels but the quality of the per 
formances. First to be considered is Lo 
vedremo, o veglio audace from Ernant, which 
Battistini sings with compelling vitality, in 
company with a basso named ~Aristodemo 
Sillich, on Victor 92007. 
peared in minor roles with the Boston Opera 


Sillich, who ap 


during the 1912-13 season, does an admirable 
job, too. Unfortunately, the recording fails 
to release Battistini’s voice in its full glory 
and his tone is undoubtedly falsely attenu- 
Incidentally, for 
some reason this duet keeps reminding me 


ated as it sounds here. 
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of Ah, sweet mystery of life and | can never 
hear it without wondering if Victor Herbert 
was familiar with it. 

The other record, Vient meco sol di rose 
(92008), also from Ernani, was alwavs listed 
as a duet with Emilia Corsi (sister of the 
famous Pini-Corsi brothers) but I have never 
been able to regard it as anything but one of 
the most magnificently sung baritone solos I 
have ever heard. If Emilia Corsi sings even 
one note on this record, it has remained in 
audible to me throughout countless hearings. 
\ glance at the score might prove enlighten- 
ing, of course, but I haven't access to one 
just now. Anyway, the important thing ts 
the rare beauty of Battistini’s singing, which 
is unlike anything to be heard from modern 
singers. In my recent Fifty Great Vocal 
Records series, | praised this record highly, 
for collectors have long recognized it not 
only as one of Battistini’s best but also as 
one of the best baritone recordings ever 
made. Its only drawback, as far as I am 
concerned, is the painfully inadequate re 
production of the chorus and orchestra. 

Victor published no red seal recordings of 
concerted music in February 1908, but in 
March came a pair of discs on which Bessie 
Abott and Mario Ancona sang Tutte le feste 
(89013) and Si vendetta (87500) from Rigo- 
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letto. They are rare in their original form 
and I have heard only Tutte le feste which 
was revived by IRCC some years ago. Since 
I have seldom felt any urge to go back to 
this recording for a re-hearing, I can hardly 
recommend it as outstanding. However, I 
must confess that the music has always 
bored me. 

The version of the Quintet from Die Met- 
stersinger (95201) which Victor issued in 
April 1908 is one of those discs that collectors 
like to own more for the impressive array of 
names on its label than for its quality as a 
musical reproduction. To hear Gadski, Reiss, 
Mattfeld, Van Hoose and Journet sing this 
sublime music on the stage of the Metropoli- 
tan must have been a satisfying experience 
(though one could think of a stronger cast), 
but the same cannot be said of their record- 
ng. Evidently Wagner and the acoustic 
system of recording were not meant for each 
other. 

Another April disc was the second red seal 
performance of the Rigoletto Quartet (96001). 
As in the earlier version, the tenor and bari- 
tone parts were sung by Caruso and Scotti, 
but this time Bessie Abott was replaced by 
Marcella Sembrich, Louise Homer by Sev- 
erina. It was a highly successful record, of 
course, and took its place beside the 1907 
version, without, however, displacing it from 
the catalog. Also the series featuring Farrar 
as Madame Butterfly was continued with an 
appealing performance of Ora a not, sung on 
89014 with Antonio Scotti. 

In May, the first seven-dollar record failed 
to discourage the buying public, who con- 
tinued to purchase it by the thousand for 
many years tocome. It was, need I say, the 
Sextet from Lucia (96200), sung by Caruso, 
Sembrich, Scotti, Journet, Severina and Dad- 
di, of which only the first four were star per- 
formers. 

When Caruso and Sembrich had sung 
Lucia at the Metropolitan that year, they 
created a sensation. The police had to be 
called in. Caruso, with his glorious organ, 
was equally sensational as a recording artist 
but Sembrich, who was past her prime by 
1908, was not. Naturally, therefore, on this 
record he is heard to better advantage than 
Sembrich, although the voice of the great 
Polish soprano occasionally emerges with 
serene loveliness, and one feels that her pres- 
ence in the Sextet was all to the good. 
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Caruso, for example, sings his part with more 
smoothness, taste and refinement than in his 
later versions of 1912 and 1917. Who knows, 
perhaps he was conscious of the stern eye of 
Sembrich and accordingly was careful to 
avoid the exaggerations that sometimes 
marred his style, in order to match her purer 
conception of bel canto. The other singers, 
Journet in particular, are excellent, and as a 
mechanical reproduction the record is re- 
markable. 

One of the most inspired quartet recordings 
Victor ever released was Addio dolce svegliare 
from Bohéme, sung by Farrar, Caruso, Via- 
fora and Scotti. While Caruso is a bit thinly 
recorded, the balance among the four voices 
is excellent, and Farrar and Caruso sing with 
such warmth and sweetness that they really 
sound like young lovers. Caruso’s tenderly 
inflected phrases, pure and smooth, are in- 
finitely more moving than anything to be 
found in the records he made when in the 
mood to tear passion to tatters. Farrar’s 
singing is equally praiseworthy, for here she 
is heard at her very best. Viafora manages 
Musetta’s spiteful laugh with delightful spon- 
taneity; and Scotti, of course, was a perfect 
Marcello. Another echo of the Metropoli- 
tan’s famous Bohéme productions of long ago 
is the rendition of Mimi io son (89016) by 
Farrar and Scotti, which was released at this 
time. The pathos of Farrar’s Mimi and the 
sympathetic quality of Scotti’s Marcello are 
memorably served in this record. 

Caruso, although he soon relinquished the 
role to the American tenor Riccardo Martin, 
was the Metropolitan’s first Pinkerton; thus, 
he was the logical choice to record with 
Farrar O quanti occhi fissi, the last portion 
of the love-duet that concludes the first act 
of Madama Butterfly (89017 or 8011). Alas, 
the splendor of the singing is dimmed by 
thin recording, and I, for one, have never 
found it a satisfying souvenir. Nor can I 
recommend its acquisition on the strength of 
the story of some foolish words Miss Farrar 
is supposed to have sung in her first utter- 
ance. The words she sings are those in the 
score: ‘‘Si, per la vita’; anything else in- 
terpolated is a trick of the imagination. 

The role of the Countess in Mozart's 
Nozze di Figaro was one of the outstanding 
achievements of the superb Emma Eames. 
Sembrich’s Susanna was also highly regarded 


(Continued on page 56) 
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All prices given are without tan 
Orchestra 


\DDINSELL: Warsaw Concerto (from the 


IR« p blic Picture Suicide Squadron) 


plaved 
by Leo Litwin (piano), the Boston **Pops” 
Orchestr conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 


\ ICtor dis 11 8863, price $1.00 


AThere’s no question of the popularity of 


this music It is quite useless to point out 
that the composer owes Rachmaninoff, Tchai 
kovsky and others a debt; it is this very fact 
that doubtless makes the music so instantly 


appealin It cannot be denied that Addin 
sell devised a good tune and that he exploited 
it in a wav calculated to assure box-office 
receipts. Those who have wanted a really 


first-rate performance of this must will be 


1945 


delighted with the one that Mr. Litwin, Mr. 


Fiedler and the Boston “Pops” give here; 
they manage to bring some of the atmosphere 
of the concert hall to their performance, and 
the recorders have done a “‘live’’ job on the 


reproduction P.G. 


BIZET: Ausic from Carmen—Prelude, Ara 
gonaise, Int ymesco, Dragoons of Alcala, 
Vocturne, Bullfight, Tlabanera, Changing 
the Guard, March of the Smugglers, Minuet 
and Farandole (derived from L’Arlesienne 
Suite), Gypsy Dance; plaved by the New 
York City Svmphony Orchestra, conduct 
ed by Leopold Stokowski Victor Set M 
or DM-1002, four dises, price $4.50. 


A Unquestionably, Stokowski has a flair for 
colorful music of this kind, but he also has 
some arbitrary ideas of his own regarding 
tempi and phrasing. Back in the davs when 
the conductor was associated with the Phila 
delphia Orchestra he made some selections 
in our estimation, 


from Carmen which are, 


much to be preferred to these recordings. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra plaved on pitch 
and none of its musicians were guilty of 
interpolating wrong notes, as some of the 


present ones are The ree wrding of the above 


set is Impressive on occasion and strangely 
blurred and unbalanced on other occasions. 
It seems strange to us that Stokowski ap 


PR. 


proved this set. 





RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Le Cog d’or— 

Suite; played by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Dimitri’ M1- 
X or MX-254, 


tropoulos. Columbia set 


two discs, price $2.50. 


A Rimsky-Korsakoff, in arranging his or- 
chestral suite from Le Cog d'or, stressed the 
fantastic element of the music rather than 
the lvrical. 
always seemed to me a work of great charm, 


On the stage, this opera has 


and in former days when it was produced at 
the Metropolitan as an opera-pantomime 
with Adolf Bolm and Rosina Galli miming 
the parts and such singers as Adamo Didur 
and Maria Barrientos singing from the side- 
lines, the effect of the whole was an amusing 
and delightful spectacle. The story is, of 
course, a fairy tale, written by Pushkin, but 
when the opera is produced with the singers 
acting the parts, it is not as successful as it is 
All 


this, of course, has nothing to do with the 


when given as an opera-pantomime. 


suite the composer arranged for concert per- 
The the 
opera is delightfully written, combining Rim- 


tormance. musical substance of 
sky-Korsakoff’s best pseudo-oriental charac- 
But 


music is 


teristics with some charming melodies. 
divorced the this 
more a piéce doccasion than an enduring 


from theatre, 


musical work. The listener who has never 
seen the opera can hardly appreciate fully 
the composer's skill in drawing a musical por- 
trait in a few notes. or the significance of his 
motives. 

In November 1938, Victor brought out a 
recording of the complete suite, played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Goossens (set 504—still listed in 
the catalogue). Goossens gave a sparkling 
performance of this music, but he did not 
have the bright quality of reproduction to be 
found here. 
considerably ; 


Mitropoulos shortens the suite 

the excellent notes in the al- 
bum state that in concert performances this 
is usually done, but I cannot remember ever 
hearing the suite performed in public except 
as the composer arranged it. However, it 
must be said that drawing this score a little 
closer together helps rather than hinders it; 
Mitro- 
poulos’ performance is a sensitive one; he 


the original suite seems a little long. 


outlines the refined and colorful orchestra- 
tion in a tasteful and discerning manner. 
The repre duction is gor 1d, but somehow the 
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Minneapolis Orchestra does not come off 
records quite as auspiciously as the Phila- 
delphia and the Philharmonic. P.H.R. 


STRAUSS, Richard: Till Eulenspiegel, Opus 
28 (Tone Poem); played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky. Victor Plastic Set DV-1, 
two discs, price $4.50. 


A The quality of this performance is definite- 
ly enhanced by the new plastic surfaces. It 
is a joy to turn one’s “highs” up to the fullest 
and sit back and never hear the sibilant hiss 
of the needle. Moreover, it 
that the wind instruments and the percussion 
are heard to greater advantage from this 
recording. Koussevitzky’s performance of 
Strauss’ finest tone poem is both vital and 
impelling; I particularly like the rhythmic 
liveness of his interpretation. The humor is 
nicely pointed up; even in the ponderous or- 
chestral effects it is not here permitted to be 
lost in a weighty mass of complex sounds as 
it is with many conductors. Tull requires a 
spontaneity and continuity of utterance, a 
virtuoso performance that is ever alert and 
alive. Mr. Koussevitzky achieves all of this, 
and much more too in its projection here, 
aided by the fine reproductive quality of the 
plastic disc. I have always admired Furt- 
waengler’s performance of this work, but 
now that I hear the Koussevitzky version I 
realize that the German conductor with all 
his infinite care in outlining the various in- 
nuendoes of the score does not begin to get 
the spontaneity of performance that Kousse- 
vitzky obtains. How much more alive this 
version is than the Fritz Busch performance, 
which in its day evoked universal praise, and 
how much more vital and imaginative it is in 
comparison with Rodzinski’s version, which 
on its own terms nevertheless remains an 


PAR. 


is no illusion 


admirable exposition of the score. 


THOMSON: Five Portraits; played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, direction of Virgil 
Thomson. Columbia set X-255, two discs, 


price $2.50. 


AThe five pieces, which the composer has 
very cleverly devised and scored, are really 
studies in a free style; even the final Portrait 

marked Fugue—does not pursue a strict 
formal pattern. The people who inspired 
these portraits are not all well known public 
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figures, and the composer feels that the inter- 
est of these pieces for the musical public at 


large depends mainly on what intrinsic merit 
they may be found to possess. This is all 
very well but the fact that each piece bears 
a title and carries the name of its subject is 
bound to arouse curiosity in the mind of the 
listener. To be sure, some of the people are 
of no concern to the listener, but as one 
friend of mine puts it: ‘I'd like to know why 
the lady for whom Percussion Piece was writ- 
ten deserved such a piece, or why a Tango 
Lullaby is representative of Mlle. de Tolédo.” 
Mr. Thomson intimates that these pieces 
reveal the personality of their subject. He 
tells us that ‘The subject sits for his likeness 
as he would for a painter, and the music is 
composed in front of him, usually at one sit- 
ting. Orchestral scoring is worked out in 
detail later.’’ The pieces are: Bugles and 
Birds, a portrait of the painter Pablo Picasso; 
Percussion Piece, depicting a Mrs. Lasell of 
Massachusetts; Cantabile for Strings, de- 
scribing a young painter of Russian birth, 
Nicolas de Chatelain; Tango Lullaby, a por- 
trait of a young girl Mlle. de Tolédo (now 
Mme. Cazelles); Fugue, representing the 
American conductor Alexander Smallens. 
Thomson is witty and pungent in his first 
two selections; in the Cantabile for Strings 
his melodic restraint recalls similar music of 
the Russians; the Tango Lullaby hasa French 
flavor; and the Fugue portrays the bustling 
energetic character of its subject. These 
pieces are ingenious; they are also inconclu- 
sive since they all end in a manner that sug- 
gests the composer has left something unsaid. 
Their appeal lies mainly, for me, in their 
fascinating scoring. How effective and ap- 
propriate the pieces are will depend on the 
receptivity of the listener. The recording is 
excellently accomplished. P.H.R. 


Concerto 


MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E minor, 
Opus 64 (7 sides); played by Nathan Mil- 
stein (violin), with Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, direction 
of Bruno Walter, and Scherzo from Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (1 side); played 
by the orchestra, direction of Mr. Walter. 
Columbia set M or MM-577, price $4.50. 


October 
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Alt seems only yesterday that we were re 
viewing Szigeti’s performance of this work 
and then Kreisler’s re-recording, which came 
some months later, but actually it was all of 
ten years ago that these two recordings were 
released. Menuhin’s version came in Feb- 
ruary 1939, but it failed to shake the endur- 
ing interest in the Szigeti and Kreisler sets. 
I am sure a large audience has been awaiting 
this set, for Milstein is one of the great violin 
virtuosi of our times; in the past half-dozen 
vears he has established himself as one of the 
most popular artists in our concert halls. 
After listening to this performance, in which 
the solo line is both brilliantly and smoothly 
plaved and the orchestral part evidences an 
appreciable understanding of the roman- 
ticism of the music, I find myself in admira- 
tion of it, despite the fact that it is a more 
highly tempered performance than is usually 
heard. Perhaps no violinist ever projected 
an atmosphere and personality of his own 
as strongly as Kreisler did; his playing of 
this concerto was filled with a tonal magic 
that was both individual and elusive, but 
his performance was all solo, for the orches- 
tral accompaniment was a routine affair 
relegated too much to the background in the 
recording. The polished suavity and nuanced 
subtlety of Szigeti’s rendition, backed by 
Beecham’s sympathetic treatment of the or- 
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ind calculated 1 permit the soloist to ex 


Milstein has the essen 


| 


tial beauty of tone, which in itself supplies 


ficient emotion; both he and Walter bring 
e sentiment to their plaving of the An 
dante than do Szigeti and Beecham, but the 
emotion it EXCeSSIVE Walter with his 
wredilect for mantic music, feels the 
elancholy q ies of the work more than 
st conductors His pertorn Lice of the 
\ is \lendelss Sclte on the last 

cord side is ( t ( 
( Ce iu e Seve i veertormances ol 
s WV K l ( * a | ed | ( lis 
er’s eference for 1 soloist However, 
Vv" ild ‘ we i! ill listeners he ird the 
rious performances beforé iving Mil 
( 5 ‘ I mue rine reproduc 
1 < edecessors, indeed in regard 
nal it ess and balance this set is 
P.H.R. 

Instrumental 


BEETHOVEN Stutscher nd Tha 

S hi) Originally for mandoline 
NOFF: Chant 
Edmund 


Kurtz 





r ind | i el Ba lan Victor 

sc 11-8815 ice S1.00 
A! ( Beethovet DIECE Was written in his 
irly twenties; its blication date is given 
31795. Altl g elongs in the chamber 

isic category, it is of such slight conse 
uence that one w ders wl the two ar 
ingers spent the time to alter the music 
Beethoven's insistence on the main theme 
vhich is of a sentimental genre, may well 
ippeal to people who cannot stomach his 








stronger fare. but those of us who know and 
admire his best chamber music will hardly 
rate this sonatine among his first-class com 
positions. Kurtz, one of the most admirable 


cellists of our time, plays this piece with 
suave tone and appreciable expression. Gla- 
zounoft's Song of the Minstrel lacks distinc- 
tion; it remains, in my estimation, one of 
those song-like compositions that permit a 
soloist to exploit tonal beauty and nothing 
else. Mi 
Mr. 


in both this piece and the Beethoven. 


Kurtz, | am sure, plays it well, 


and Bay gives him competent support 
The 
PF. 


recording 1s on id. 


CELLO MELODIES: The Swar 


(St.-Saens) ; 


Waltz (arr. Feuermann from Chopin's Walt: 
n A mine : Pretslied from Die Meztste 
inger (\Wagner-Wilhelmj); Tannhaeuser 


To the Evening Star (Wagner): 


Largo 


from Concerto in A (C.P.E. Bach); Mala 
guena (Albéniz, arr. Stuschewskv and Tha- 
ler plaved by Rava Garbousova (cello) 


with Erich-Itor Kahn at the plano, Victor 
set M-1017, three discs price $3.50. 


A the ton 


cello is 


(sarbousova draws from 


\Ime. 
| 


het warm and vibrant; when it is 


steady, she plavs with admirable musician 


} 


ship, and, where others would be tempted in 


many of these selections to become undaly 
lush, Saens’ 
romantic Swan is played with restraint; the 


bird is he 


Wagnerian excerpts, except for some slight 


she avoids excess sentiment. St. 


famous given some dignity. 


deviations in intonation, are nicely plaved, 

thus sustaining their musical interest and 

worth in arrangements. The most appreci 
the the 

Largo of Philipp Emanuel Bach; it is played 


both by 


able selection in album is lovely 


and tonal beauty 
and her able 
panist. It speaks well for Albéniz’s Wala 


with sensitivit' 


the cellist and talented accom 


ena that it lends itself well to transcription, 


and although the violin would serve it much 


nonetheless emerges In an engaging 


Mr. Kahn is a 


right, a 


better it 


manner from the cello fine 


artist in his own true partner in 


every sense of the word in those selections 


that demand partnership. [It would be intet 


esting to hear these two artists in other mu 


matter how well the first four ex 


si no 
cerpts are plaved their appeal is limited in 
most of us prefer them in 


Che 


transcriptions 


their original form last two selections 
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FAR LESS SURFACE NOISE! Record sur- SPECIAL “AUTOGRAPHED” EDITION! 


i new low point in Fach “Red Seal? De Luxe album of Till 
t ! ‘our the dillerence l ] nspu Of l bears the facsimile signature 
i ( ; ! dl Koussevitzky, who conducts the 


vinphony Orchestra in this mag- 
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yerformance. Hear it today! 
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would be my chosen disc in the album; they 


alone assure continuing interest. The re- 
production here is unusually realistic, and 
the balance of the two instruments is praise 


P.H.R. 


worthy 


Keyboard 


DEBUSSY Clair de lune and LISZT: 
Liebestraum No. 3; played by José Iturbi 
(plano Victor disc 11-8851, price $1.00. 


audience, gained 


A \lr. 


through his Hollywood performances, will 


Iturbi’s vast new 
undoubtedly pounce on this dise with great 
delight; 
favorites and that in itself will be enough. 


their idol has performed two old 


Just how well he plays these pieces will likely 
not concern them, but it will concern others. 
Chose 3 


who heard Brailowsky’s recent 
formance of the ubiquitous Dream of Love 


per 


and the Victor recording of the Debussy 
piece played by E. Robert Schmitz (no. 
11-8240) will immediately recognize their 
superiority. Schmitz’s plaving of Clatr de 


shaded, the tonal delicacy 
the 


lune is exquisitely 


is a sheer delight, and recorders have 


caught and conveyed the pianist’s mood ina 
Many of us 
but Schmitz 


wholly appreciable manner. 
have grown tired of this music, 
makes us realize what a fine composition it 


Mr. 


Iturbi plays it as though he were tired of it, 


can be when imaginatively performed. 


as though it stirred no imaginative qualities 
in him; where Schmitz achieves poetry he is 
simply matter of fact. In the Liszt piece, 
Mr. Iturbi disturbingly makes me conscious 


that he no longer plays as he used to. The 
recording here does the pianist justice. 
PR. 
Voice 
GOLDEN MOMENTS OF SONG: O sole 


mio (di Capua); Torna a Sorrento (de Cur- 
tis); La Danza (Rossini); Mattinata (Leon- 
cavallo); sung by Jan Peerce (tenor), with 
Victor Orchestra conducted by Maximilian 
Victor Showpiece Set 8, two 10- 


inch discs, price $1.75. 


Pilzer. 


A \lr. 


Peerce sings these popular Italian 
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songs as if to the manner born, with vibrant 
and full-throated tones of the type that in- 
evitably evoke loud and long applause from 
audiences in Italy as well as this country. 
Pilzer gives good but discreet accompani- 
ments, and the reproduction is first-rate. 
PG. 


FRENCH OPERATIC ARIAS: Amadis— 
Bois épats (Lully); Richard, Coeur de Lion 
Blondel’s Air (Grétry); La Damnation 
de Faust Mephistophele s’ Air (Voici des 
Roses) (Act II), Serenade (Act III), Chan- 
son dela Puce (Act II); Roméo et Juliette— 
Ballade de la Reine Mab (Gounod); Hamlet 
Chanson Bachique (Thomas); Hérodiade 
Vision fugitive (Massenet); Les Contes 
ad’ Hoffman—Scintille diamant (Offenbach); 
Carmen—Chanson du Toréador ( Bizet) ; sung 
by Martial Singher (baritone), with the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, conducted 
Ly Paul Breisach. Columbia set M-578, 
four discs, price $4.50. 


A Ever since Martial Singher made his debut 
in January 1944 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the difficult role of Pelléas, he has 
been acclaimed for his fine musicianship and 
His voice is a lyric bari- 
Where 


others who have larger voices can make big 


expressive singing. 
tone which he employs with taste. 


climaxes, Mr. Singher has to rely on his 
His singing is never sensational but 
refined. He begins with Lully’s famous Bots 
épais, which he sings with quiet dignity. In 
the Grétry aria, where Blondel consoles his 


artistry. 


King by attesting his allegiance, he sings 
with true compassion. One is glad to see this 
baritone reviving interest in Berlioz’s music; 
he makes us realize how unjustly neglected 
this composer’s vocal music is. Despite 
Gounod's Serenade in Faust and Moussorg- 
sky's effective setting of The Song of the Flea, 
Berlioz's two similar selections are ingenious- 
Singher 
does not quite have the vocal brilliance to 
make Thomas’ Drinking Song from Ilamlet 
or the Toreador’s Song from Carmen as effec- 
tive as others do, but he sings them with 
admirable taste. Massenet intended more 
emotion in his Herod than Singher brings to 


ly conceived and worth knowing. 


but again one admires 
him for his artistry. It is seldom that one 
hears Dapertutto’s aria from The Tales of 
Hoffmann sung apart from the opera. It is 


his Vision fugitive, 
d sS 
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ae RS re 


October 


not a great aria but can be enormously effec- 
tive when sung by a singer with a larger 
voice. 


Singher does not have sufficient in- 
its climaxes demand a 
more virtuoso style than he possesses, but 


tensity for this aria; 


here again he makes us realize what a true 
artist can do. 

The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, under 
the able direction of Mr. Breisach, provides 
the baritone with acceptable accompani- 
ments. The recording is admirably accom- 
plished. P.H.R. 
KERN: The Jockey on the Carrousel, from 

I Dream Too Much; andFRIML: L’Amour, 

toujours l'amour; sung by Lily Pons (so- 

prano), with orchestra, conducted by Mau- 

rice Abravanel. Columbia disc 71698-D, 

price $1.00. 


A Miss Pons should sing more lyric songs 
like Friml’s, for they best reveal the beauty 
of her voice. Of course, she can ascend into 
alt with “the greatest of ease’, but colora- 
tura acrobatics do 
charm. 


not reveal the lady’s 
Kern’s The Jockey on the Carrousel 
is an infectious piece and Miss Pons sings it 
with vivacity and tonal luster, aided by a 
male chorus which boasts a couple of good 
soloists. Miss Pons sings both songs in 
English with a quaint accent; her diction is 
better in the Friml. Mr. Abravanel gives 
the singer good orchestral backgrounds and 
the recording is realistic. P.G. 


LILY PONS PROGRAM: 
nome (Verdi); Theme and Variations 
(Proch); Le Perle du Brésil—Charmant 
oiseau (David); sung by Miss Pons, with 
orchestra conducted by Pietro Cimara. 
Columbia M or MM-582, three 10-inch 
discs, price $2.75. 


Rigoletto—Caro 


AtThe purely lyrical singing of Miss Pons 
reveals an ingratiating tone that is particu- 
larly pleasing. Although the singer accom- 
plishes all her vocal acrobatics here with ac- 
curacy, there is not always the feeling of ease. 
Returning to Miss Pons’ 1931 recording of 
Caro nome, made for Victor (disc 7383), one 
finds much to admire in the more sympathetic 
quality here of her middle voice, but her 
coloratura work lacks the spontaneity found 
in the earlier disc. In Proch’s Air and Vari- 
ations, which so many coloraturas like to use 


1945 


in the lesson scene in The Barber of Seville, 
Miss Pons is at her best; here her singing is 
warmly expressive in the opening Air and 
charmingly capricious in the variations. In 
David’s pseudo-oriental Charmant oiseau, 
which seems to be the only piece that keeps 
his name alive these days, Miss Pons meets 
all the requirements of the music, vying with 
an unnamed flutist at the end in the tradi- 
tional manner of all coloraturas. Since this 
album represents Miss Pons at her best it 
is most unfortunate that the three selections 
were divided into two parts on 10-inch discs. 
The break in Caro nome is simply atrocious, 
the one in the Proch somewhat disturbing, 
and the one in the David aria the least offen- 
The justice to the 
singer, although there was some needle dis- 
tortion on a few sides. PG. 


sive. recording does 


MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro 


and Dove sono; 


Porgi amor, 
sung by Eleanor Steber 
(soprano), with Victor Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Erich Leinsdorf. Victor dise 11- 
8850, price $1.00. 


A \Mliss steber’s singing of the two arias of the 
Countess Almaviva are so beautifully ac- 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


Sells rare, hard-to-find, out of print re- 


cordings. Lists upon request. Collections 


purchased. 


ELLIE HIRSCHMANN (Mr.) 


100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


COOPERATIVE RECORD CLUB which has 
been recording outstanding symphonic _per- 
formances from the air will accept small num- 
ber of new members willing to share cost of 
recording concerts. Quality of recording gen- 
erally compares to the best. Records play 


on most machines. Non-commercial. Records 
available only to club members on non-profit 
basis at cost. For more complete informa- 
tion, write 


MR. E. WALTHER 
Sta. H, Box 137, New York 25, N. Y. 
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admirable taste and 


hesitates 


ymmplished with such 


lusicianship that one to compare 
er artistry with others. Yet the recording 
it gifted soprano, Tiana 
emnitz, who was scheduled to 
the Metropolitan in 
No. 15178) was issued by Victor, 


tsell in our memory 


appear atl 
1938, when her disc 
intrudes 
Moreover the tempera 
ent of the Countess comes under consider 
itior She is one of the most passionate and 


ill Mozart's operas, yet 


e is tat mple x than many of his 
vomen characters She wears her heart 
mn her sleeve and her emotions are poured 
in be f her arias withe repression 
shame \ny other composer but Mozart 
Id have probably succumbed to bathos 
these scenes, but not so Mozart—he has 
given the Countess two tender and rarely 
essive arias Lemnitz had the dark 

x bea t e that is usually ass .« 
ted with the ¢ untess Rethberg in het 
riine | vd the e site et! iol il appeal. 
Rautawaara, in the complete recording of 
Is i s s esse la warmth. 
Porgi an 1 iria of day-dreaming 
e Coun esses e sadness of het 
lization that he uuthful opes of married 
Hiss are ) oO! etel to be ichieved. Miss 
Steber’s singing recalls that of Emma Eames 
s exquisite lded, it is tonally beauti 
( ( eolatura = especially 
idable t e feels that a warmer, more 
timate stvie 1s req ed here to convey the 
en CTA I S * iractet \liss lem 
tz had the re site feeling, but untortu 
tt i er singing of this aria and in 
Dove sono” she evidenced a vibrato which 
vas often displeasing That Miss Steber 
Ings WI idmi ible ste idiness as well as 
t t laces he re id gs ol the st 
las Wwe 1 I elr t of re rded ver 


1 regardless of any emotional reti 
cence remain estimable Mozart singing. 
It isa pity that “Dove 


SOT is Was not re 


respects “‘one ofl 





e loftiest Ivrical episodes in 18th-century 
Sydney Grew said in his analvsis 


\ugust 1943 issue (A. WL 


Mid 


Phe recitaulve mitted here and in the 
lemnitz disc, Sa ver\ definite and dramati 

1 of the emotional scheme of the whole 
scene In it the Countess bares her heart, 
expresses her s wful feelings over her 


husband's infidelity. In the aria proper, she 
voices the sorrows of a woman who is willing 
to suffer but who still has hopes. This whole 
scene is one conceived in the grand manner, 
like Weber's “‘Ocean, thou mighty monster” 


With 


out its recitative it falls short, particularly 


and Leonore’s great aria from Fidelio. 
since no preparation, as in ‘‘Porgi amor’’, is 
given the singer. 

Despite the above remarks it is impossible 
of Miss Steber, 


which is evidenced here in a more appreciable 


not to admire the artistry 


1 


way than in anything she has accomplished 


to date for the phonograph. The orchestral 
back ground is effectively if not imaginatively 


1 


accomplished, and the is tonally 


PSL. 


recording 

natural and praiseworthy 

MARJORIE 1 
THE BOYS: 


Lanrl 
t/t} l 


\WRENCE SINGS FOR 
Waltcsing Matilda (Paterson); 
url Traditional The Lord's 
Pra’ Valotte Danny Boy (Tradi 
mal); My Hero from The Chocolate Soldi 








Siraus Vaort Farewell (Kathau): Auld 
Syne (Traditional sung by Mar 
jorie Lawrence (soprano), with orchestra 


conducted by Sylvan Shulman. Columbia 


et M-579 price $3 50 


A Despite her handicap 


caused by infantile 


paralvsis with which she was stricken in 
1941, Marjorie Lawrence has continued to 
sing before the public In 1944, she flew to 


he Pacilic war zone to entertain our fighting 
men and those of England, Holland and 
\ustralia. She travelled over 50,000 miles 
and sang for more than twice that number of 
This album is a program of songs such 


vrence sang on her tour, presented 





‘same manner, no doubt, except 
rchestral background. In the two 
songs from her native Australia, IWalfcing 


r ll, she is backed 
a male quartet; in the others she sings 


ilone. Miss Lawrence seems to have favored 


a mezzo-soprano range for all these songs, 


with the result that her voice does not exhibit 


the brilliance ol the old d ivs when she was in 


opera. She sings with much feeling and 


and 
ht reat 


ugi 


earnest desire to please 


} 


one can well 
believe she bro , 


pleasure to our 


bovs overseas. Miss Lawrence was fortu 


nate in getting Mr. Shulman for her orches 
tral director; he provides “‘live’’ orchestral 
Che recording is tonally 

P.( ‘. 


accompaniments. 


gor id. 
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willing 
iS whole 
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ignon—Je suis Titania (Pol- 


THOMAS: M1 
y 1 RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Le 


, ali 
( rOr Salut a toi, soleil; sung by 
Pa.ricia Munsel (soprano), with Victor 
Or stra, conducted by Sylvan Levin. 
Vie disc 11-8886, price $1.00. 
A! her first appearance at the Metro 
liton Opera House, Miss Munsel has shown 
great promise. Her extreme vouth has made 
the utuine of opera often difficult for her to 
surmount with consistently good results in 
her singing. On the air, however, she has 


shown that she is an unusually endowed 


coloratit..a soprano, and these records sustain 
i. impression. Her youthful élan and 
tonal assurance are gifts that have been un 
fortunately wanting in too many artists in 
her category. Her most remarkable singing 
( is in the “Iivmn to the Sun” from The 
Golden Cockerel. ‘ihe difficult passage at the 


end is ¢ 


compassed with the utmost ease and 


with admirable tonal steadiness. Rimsky 


Korsa!.off supplied the Queen in this opera 


lorid air designed primarily to dis 


play the lvric and coloratura gifts of the 
singer, rather than the sophisticated and 


Miss Mun- 


‘ature, 


fanvastic characier of the Queen. 


sel’s Philine is a voung, vivacious ere 


Phomas’ conception 


lite in keeping with | 


she tosses off the difficult fioratura with 
spar} le and buovancy. ‘| here is some sug- 
gestion that her support is not vet developed 
to permit the fullest brillianey ir her singing, 


but again the accuracy of her intonation and 
the atte tion tod tail is laudable. \lt houg h 
the singer has stvle, one feels that this will 
as her artistry matures. 

is hardly fair to compare this singer 
artists of the past, for she has 


sth tho oneat 
\ rea 


t definite place in the opera house and con 


ert hall of our time. Time alone will tell 





hether she has truly inherited the mantle 


the oreal singers who essaved the same 
‘Hymn to the Night 

stands up against any recording of it I have 
eard. he background is ac 
eptably handled, but the 


e past. Her ‘ 


orchestral 


body of tone is 


ner than I would have liked The fine 
ZTOOVING ol this disc will be best served 

pointed needle. The recording is eX 

ent P.G. 


WAGNER: 


ler ste im Gebet su 


Tannhaeuser—Wohl wuesst’ tch 


Hnden 
den, 





and Air O du mein holder A hendstern 
(Act III); sung by Herbert Janssen (bari 
tone); with Orchestra of the Colon Opera 


House, Buenos Aires, conducted bys Ro 


Kinsky (in the 
Metropolitan Ope 

Paul Breisach (in the latter). 
disc 71697-D price $1.00. 


berto former), and the 


ra Orchestra, conducted 


Columbia 


A The first is Wolfram'’s Entry music at the 
beginning of Act III: at 
ims is heard off stage. Wagner 
made Wolfram a person of earnest sentiment, 


its termination the 
chorus of Pilg: 


and Janssen brings this quality to his singing 
I find his Wohl wuesst’ ich hier 
less persuasively sung than his O du mein 
holder Abendstern: 
latter. Indeed, 

the Evening Sia 


ing an air that is a 


of the part. 


the voice is steadier in the 
sings the famous Ode to 
with artistic nobility, giv- 
1 frequently treated 
“Sunday-evening concert piece’ the 


t 


as a 





and Recitative 
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mnity to sustain the listener’s ad- 
Janssen sang both these selections 


requisite dig 
miration. 

previously in the Bayreuth recording of Tann- 
haeiser, at a time when his voice was a more 
flexible organ than it is today. But in the 
Evening Star, Janssen shows that 
he is still one of the finest living interpreters 
of Wolfram. The recording in both cases is 
Of the two sides, I think Breisach and 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra acquit 
themselves better than Kinsky and the Buenos 


P.G. 


even here, 


good. 


Aires ensemble. 
KOSTELANETZ CONDUCTS: Stardust 


(Carmichael); Blues in the Night (Arlen); 
St. Louis Blues (Handy); Manhattan Sere- 


nade (Alter Sophisticated Lady (Elling- 
ton); Solitude (Ellington); Mood Indigo 


(Arlen); 
played by 
Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. Co- 


M-574, 


(Ellington) Weather 
When Day Is Done (Katscher) ; 
André 


Stormy 


lumbia set four discs, 


price $4.50. 
A \lmost everything that Kostelanetz 
does seems cut from the same cloth; he 


sticks to his last, or if you prefer his particu- 


lar style. Consequently when vou read ‘‘Kos- 


telanetz Conducts’ on a record face you 
know it’s a trade mark of a particular kind 
of music 
to the 
love 
which Kost 


manner 


making designed to appeal mainly 
multitudes of listeners who simply 
lushness in music. There are pieces 
lanetz handles in an appropriate 
1e sentimental ones in this 
album are included—but if the listener takes 
the trouble to acquire 
ords of his pieces included here he will find 
a startling and radical difference in popular 
music-making. Those who admire Kostelan- 
etz and continue to accept him on his own 
ground will find his performances here every 
bit as good as anything he has done to date 


some of tl 


Ellington’s own rec- 


outside of a 
P.G. 


on records, and the recording, 


few rattles, is For od. 





~ Editorial Notes 


Continued from page 30) 
preceden nce over newer commitments—and if 
artists, denied the revenue from record sales 
for a long time, wish to record popular fare 
the blame cannot be laid at the companies’ 
doors; it all understandable, if not 
admirable, to the 
majority. 

Although commercial values dominate the 
radio and record field—as, indeed, they dom- 
inate the literary field—artistic values still 


is after 


why artists wish to cater 


56 


And 
so, if we recognize and deplore second- and 
third-rate artistry and music in the concert 
hall, the opera house, and on the air, we can, 
if we recognize first-rate artistry and music, 
turn to the phonograph. 
for musical mediocrity’ 


exist in surprisingly large proportion. 


The ‘public passion 
* can be curbed by the 
it has been, as a matter of fact, 
for a long time, and there is no reason to feel 
that it will not continue to be 
on. The discriminating listener will always 
wheat from the chaff, or seek 
guidance in reliable channels to help him do 
this. 
pany 


phonograph; 
as time goes 
sort out the 
For the very reason that a record com- 


is primarily a 
interests are not 


concern, its 
to one channel; 


business 
confined 
serve the 


business is to whole public's 


interests and not to confine its work to one 
specific field. x * * 

The lateness of publication in the past two 
months was unavoidable. Lz 
changed printers 


ist month, we 
the better quality of the 
After this month, we 
to mail around the tenth, or when 
possible earlier, of the month of publication. 


job has been noted. 
expect 





” Summary 


—(Continued from page 41) 
which is fatal of course to the 
Most sapphire needles 
have much too large a point radius. If manu- 
facturers could be induced to refrain from 
using pressing dies too long, two sizes should 
cover ninety per cent of the field for general 
use—.0022” and .0030”. However, it is 
doubtful that many people could be induced 
to change 


mechanisms, 
record being played. 


needles even between two sizes 


unless they were as fussy as I am. 





From C Duet to Sextet 


———(Continued from page 45) 
Yet opinions have always 
been divided over the merits of their record- 
ing of the exquisite letter-duet in the third 
act, Che soave zeffiretto (95202 or 8043). For 
my part, without denying that it has certain 
merits, I find it disappointing. As recorded 
the voices are inclined to sound distant and 
muffled, not fresh, young and warmly ex- 
pressive as they should be. Missing, I feel, 
are the intimacy, charm and humanity of 
the scene; the performance does not move 
me as I deem it might have in actuality. 
But Victor felt no qualms in asking $5.00 
for the record, though I doubt if any collector 
would pay more than half that for it today. 
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